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TH.B OfiATON. 



THE FAMILY AS A WOBK OF A£T. 

NO. VI. 

Is our last we discovered an instinctive and sponta- 
neous sympathy between the Family and the furniture with 
which it surrounds itself, without the healthy intervention 
of taste and morality in the selection and retention of it. 
Iu other words, we showed that in the absence of the two 
latter, the first had degenerated into worldly show and 
frivolous ostentation equally as destructive to family con- 
cord as to its general economy. 

We have now, in the general order of our contempla- 
tions, to say a few words as to dress, and to show wherein 
it holds a place in the increasing sum of our civilization. 
It is when we view it as a historical attribute of humanity, 
and not as a mere fashionable play-thing of the individual, 
that it assumes a gravity suitable to serious discussion. 
We shall speak of it as it may be said to chronologically 
relate itself to the principles of Hygeian-JSsthetics and 
Morals. 

There is little doubt that dress originated spontaneously 
with man ? owing to the injurious effects of climate upon 
his organism, and the necessity he felt of guarding against 
its rigorous consequences. It is difficult for us to keep in 
mind the gradual changes which dress has undergone from 
the time that the Lybians are said to have worn the skins 
of 'the mv-smon, or hairy sheep, and dwelt in caves, 
until the Goddess of Fashion had assumed her supremacy. 
Yet the vague instinct which first instituted dress is still 
predominant, although distorted and twisted out of its 
legitimate orbit of true progress. Hygeianically consi- 
dered, dress has for its sole object the conservation of 
health, and the proper perpetuity of life, by seeking to 
establish vital concord between our organs and functions 
arid the material agents by which they are surrounded. 
To this end, due regard must be paid to the effects .of 
cliih'fttei etc., tin constitutions of different ages, sexes, and 
nervous idiosyncrasies, and as they may be affected by 
ttteif social conditions, professional callings and habits: 
A' true comprehension of things both affecting us from 
without and from within, would readily lead us to a nor- 
mal and beneficial use'of dress, and establish an order and 
consistency in our wardrobe -where we now find but irra- 
tional confusion and fashionaHe chaos. If the spirit of 
modern dress was as true to its mission as the spontaneous 
instinct out 'of which it had its rudimentary creation, a 
greater amount of physical well-being would be the conse- 
quence, arid the present would more legitimately repre- 
sent' the past than it does. The catalogue of our bodily 
maladies and miseries would be abridged, the scope of our 
minds enlarged, and the basis of our' heart and its beauti- 
ful attributes extended.- The proof of this originates in 
the fact :that all our most effectual cerebral and moral 
Amotions grow out of a sound arid healthy physical struc- 
ture. . 

JSsthetically considered, dress becomes an important 



study for Art, as it indicates the line along which man has 
moved according to the gradually progressive growth of 
his testes or sense of the Beautiful. In fact dress, in so 
far as it relates to Art, indicates the slow course of the 
human family in that laborious education, both congeni- 
tally and otherwise, which has so beautifully detached it 
from the low sensationalism of animality, and given it a 
flight purely spiritual.- Centuries must have passed away 
before the human eye detected the culminating point of 
beauty between the human complexion and expression and 
the varied colors in which we find the materials of dress. 
This artistic fusion or harmony of colors between the indi- 
vidualities and their drapery, between the living organism 
and its inorganic envelopes, is one of the distinguishing 
features of artistic culture and refinement, and one the 
presence of which is as charming, as its absence is offen- 
sive or worse. It is well known that red has an intoxicat- 
ing effect upon the optic nerve, and serves to satiate a 
barbarous love, of pretentious display, but is subdued in 
proportion as refinement advances, while green has a 
refreshing and vitalizing effect upon ns. 

Next to color, in the charm of dress, is .form. The 
frequent discords noticeable between the color of the dress 
worn arid that of the person wearing it, are equally 
frequent in the adaptation of dress to the form of the 
human figure. We all know that there are no two 
figures either statically or dynamically alike, and yet we 
seldom see these variations artistically harmonized by 
skillful variations in the forms of dresses. In fact a dead 
uniformity of cut in the dress is ever burlesquing an 
infinitude of variations in the figure. This want of nume- 
rical, geometrical, and mechanical harmony between the 
human figure and its habiliments shows the absence of Art, 
and the gross ascendency of fashion. In truth, as the 
common vetch is to the wheat, so is fashion to Art ; the 
one is as meretricious in her strumpery as the other is 
modest in- her chastity. It has been well said that " There 
is a primitive influence in form to produce a certain amount 
of emotion of the kiud that enters into the compositions 
of Art. Curved forms and winding movements yield of 
themselves a certain satisfaction through the muscular 
sensibility of the eye. Yet we must add to this original 
impressiveness an influence of association ; namely, the 
connexion 06 ease and abandon with the curving line, and 
of constraint with the straight line. The free movements 
of the arm make circular figures ; to draw a straight line 
requires a painful effort." 

There is' a sensuous, a poetical, and spiritual power 
about the hnman form as about all forms which dominates 
us all, and eludes the most searching psychological analysis ; 
it is equally a spell of the past as of the present, for it is 
as fresh and beautiful as' it abides in our memories as 
when it stands before the living eye. Form is aperpetual 
spring of new life to the eye, of fresh nutriment to the 
brain, and an ever burning fire to the heart. Let' those 
who know its value in the human figure, study the art of 
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expressing its poetry through its attire, as a beautiful 
thought is expressed in beautiful language by a true artist. 
What a world of mental enchantment, of dim, sad, and 
originally awakened feeling is drawn around us .as we read 
the following lines, in which Goethe so artistically blends 
the form of expression with the form of thought, or inter- 
marries the figures of the thoughts to the corresponding 
moulds of the expressions : 

"Ihr naht euch wieder, schwankende Gestallen ! 
Die frtlh sich einst dem truben Blick gezeigt. 
Versueh ioh wohl euch diessmal fest zu halten? 
Fahl ich mein Herz ndch jenern Wahn geneigt? 
Ihr drangfc euch zul nun gut so mogt ihr walten, 
Wie ihr aus Dunst und Febel urn mioh steigt ; 
Mein Busen fuhlt sich jngendlich ersehullert— - 
Vom Zauberhaucb,- der euren Zug umwittert." 

Ye approach again, ye wavering forms, which once in 
budding youth hovered before my troubled view. Shall I, in- 
deed, this time try to hold you fast ? Do I still feel my heart 
moving on to that delusion. Te throng around me! "Well, 
then, be ye potent as ye rise out of vapor and mist around me. 
My bosom heaves with young emotions, by the magic breath 
which your train draws around me. 

The consideration of dress as a mirror in which it may 
be said to reflect the moral condition of the individual or 
the community, has never had much serious consideration. 
More than two-thirds of our race are like floating corks, 
the blind creatures of all conflicting social currents, with 
little or no consciousness of action as it should be regulated 
by moral principle. A plethoric influx of money from 
commercial and other pursuits, is sure to breed the rankest 
kind of luxury, which carries with it a vicious propensity 
to excessive dressing, and this assumes so many morbid 
variations, as not only to insult art, to parody nature, but 
eyen to expose that sacredness of personality in woman: 
which has been spiritually purchased for her by the religOus 
growth of ages. Out of brutal idolatry to fashion, or a 
degrading concession to the carnalities of the time, women 
but too frequently poison our social atmosphere by im- 
modestly robbing their persons of that chaste and becoming 
drapery, which is as ennobling to the wearer as it is bene- 
ficial to the beholder. The person of every woman has a 
moral dignity, a religions import, which can only be vindi- 
cated and maintained by being becomingly and modestly 
attired. Whether in the street or the boudoir, this 
solemn truth should never be forgotten. Men but little 
dream that in wickedly stimulating a love of dress by 
their overflowing pockets and out of an insane vanity for 
display, they are busily engaged in infusing poison into the 
moral roots of society, which must shoot forth sooner or 
later into a forest of the most terrible and blasting evils 
and obscenities. Sensuality and vanity in every community 
are interlinked like two vipers, and are not only born out 
of, but are perpetuated by a misapplication of wealth. 
Christianity took the initiatory step in trying to establish 
a ,true relationship between morals and costume; but the 



effects of this happy step have not been unfrequently effaced 
by violent irruptions of Fashion, and an occasional disposition 
to adopt Asiatic dissoluteness of habit. Anterior to the 
twelfth century the'purity of. the cross had ruled oat the 
worship of the toilet; but since' that period the pan tbeon 
of Fashion has been constantly increasing in new divinities, 
and adding a la crtature de Dieit quelques traits empruntds 
au diable. 
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OUR BUILDING STONES. 

. HO. V. . , - 

If, when he began his last article, R. was at loss in what 
disposition to reply to me, he soon got over the difficulty; 
He seeks not controversy, he says. Neither do I • but if it 
is forced upon me, I shun it not. If R. supposed thai 
statements made with care, and opinions well considered; 
would be relinquished on his assertion - of the opposite, he 
made a slight mistake. As to "the flood Of words and 
the side issues," I willingly leave to competent judges the 
pertinency and the sufficiency of my answer. For the* 
"levity " I ask pardon. I should have remembered the 
solidity and weight of the subject, and also of my oppo^ 
nent. And yet I am afraid that I shall offend again. 
I find it difficult to feel as solemn as I ought to be, r 
especially while reading some of R's remarks. I will, at 
least, endeavor not to lose my temper. . ' 

I wish it to be distinctly remembered that the infer- ' 
ence which I drew from the Trinity tombstones had; 
reference to the corroding and roughening influence 'of 
atmospheric action on the surface. Conceding that either' 
kind maybe durable enough for all human purposes, so" 
far as strength is concerned, I say that the sandstones, so 
far as looks are involved, wear incomparably hetter than 
the marbles. Their surface does not become rough' and 
dirty ; their edges do not become rounded and blurred.' 
This is my point. I maintain it. Let him who doubts,' go 
and see for himself. R. thinks there can be little doubt ' 
that most of the older stones there, were imported. I> 
think there is considerable doubt. Even admitting it, the 
argument for sandstone is not impaired. R. says that the ' 
stone, brick,- and wood of the Old Dutch Church (now the ! 
Post-Office) were imported from Holland. It may be so". ( 
I should like, to know his authority for this. The idea' 
that anybody ever went from this land of rock to thai?' 
land of mud in quest of stone is so unnatural, that I must 
needs ask for. proof. 

Since R.'s remarks concerning imported stone appeared, '< 
I. have noticed a passage in O'Callaghan's " History of 
New Netherlands," which is very far from conflrmibg"R 's 
theory. Mr. O'C. states — and Mr. Brodhead, in kis work,' 
does substantially the same — that in 1842. the snbject of • 
building a new church here in Manhattan was brought 
forward, On that occasion Oapt;. David Pe Vries, mi 



